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STATE, CHURCH, AND SCHOOL IN FRANCE 

IV. MORAL EDUCATION AS AN IDEAL OF THE FRENCH 

REPUBLIC 



DAVID SAVILLE MUZZEY 
The Ethical Culture School, New YorkJCity 



The Third Republic has passed its fortieth year. No other 
government has lasted so long in France since the revolutionists 
of 1792 overthrew the Bourbon monarchy. Republic, Consulate, 
Empire, Bourbon Restoration, Orleans Monarchy, Second Re- 
public, Second Empire, Third Republic followed in rapid suc- 
cession with revolutions and coups d'etat in the eighty years 
between the storming of the Tuileries and the overthrow of 
Napoleon III at Sedan: eight changes of government in as 
many decades. With the Third Republic the ship of state by 
no means came into clear water. It has had the Boulanger con- 
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spiracy, the Dreyfus affair, the Separation strife to weather. 
But nevertheless each succeeding year brings a sense of sta- 
bility to the present regime. France is more completely pledged 
to a republican form of government today than ever before in 
her history. Even the court of Rome has acknowledged the 
hopelessness of the return to a monarchical regime by sounding 
the call for the rally of the priesthood to the support of the 
Republic (1891). 

One of the first requisites for the appreciation of any of the 
institutions of the Third Republic is the realization of the fact 
that the founders of this republic, Thiers, Gambetta, Ferry, and 
the rest, did not think that they were creating any new thing, 
but were simply restoring to vigor the grand principles of the 
men of 1789 — those principles which had been travestied by 
the Jacobins, cynically crushed by Napoleon the Great, and 
treacherously betrayed by "Napoleon the Little." The founders 
of the Third Republic always had before their eyes the im- 
mortal Declaration of the Rights of Man. They saw in the 
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legislation of the Constituent Assembly for the abolition of 
feudalism, the unification of judicial procedure, the nationali- 
zation of ecclesiastical lands, the education of a democratic 
generation of youth, the pledges and guaranties of a lasting 
state. They aimed to restore these pledges in so far as they had 
been violated by the stormy succession of despotisms that had 
filled the nineteenth century. It is only as we envisage the edu- 
cational work of these founders of the Third Republic as a 
part of this great work of restoration, as one feature in the 
program of the return of the nation to rationality and solidar- 
ity, that we appreciate its full significance. Lay moral educa- 
tion is not so much a program of the French Republic as it is 
an ideal of the French Republic. 

In this closing article on education in France, therefore, I 
wish to emphasize some of the principles of the French Revo- 
lution which have determined and guided the program of in- 
struction under the Third Republic; have enlisted the school as 
an ally of the Republic, and bound it very closely to the state; 
and have given education in France that extremely centralized 
character which appears to us sometimes as despotic, but to 
Frenchmen always as integrating. 

The basic principle of the Revolution was the adequacy of 
man, the sufficiency of reason as a guide for the individual life 
and the construction of a public policy. Perhaps, in appropri- 
ating for the first time in all seriousness Aristotle's dictum that 
man is a reasoning animal, the men of the Revolution went to 
foolish extremes. In their enthusiasm for the newly discovered 
emancipation of reason and their reaction against the century- 
long oppression of privilege, they endowed every man forth- 
with with the capacities of the best. You had but to assure a 
laborer of his dignity and he was a legislator; only to read the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man to a drayman and he became 
a statesman. The fault of the Jacobins was rather one of 
emphasis and application than one of principle — and we must 
read back through their excesses to the inspiring doctrine which 
they travestied — the doctrine of the latent capacity of every 
man for infinite moral development. Humanity progresses, 
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and in its upward march each step is marked by a growing 
respect for the human personality. It is to the eternal honor 
of the Revolution of 1789 that it affirmed that principle with 
incomparable energy in the Declaration of the Rights of Man; 
and it is the primary object of the liberals of the present French 
republic to inculcate that principle as the foundation stone of 
their state. 

In shaping a system of education to sustain this ideal, the 
French Republicans found an immense task on their hands. In 
the first place they could not build on unencumbered ground 
like our forefathers in America. They found a system of edu- 
cation in existence which since the application of the Loi Fal- 
loux in the middle of the century had contradicted and invalidated 
every postulate of the virile Revolutionary philosophy. Instead 
of reason as the efficient guide of conduct they found the cate- 
chism taught in the schools; instead of the stimulating call to 
independence and honesty of thought, they found the summons 
to blind obedience to a mystic, incomprehensible authority. They 
found the curriculum under the supervision of the clergy, and 
the schoolmaster in the power of the priest. In a word, they 
found everything in the public schools tending to make the 
growing generation unreasoning and un-republican. For the 
clerical instruction invited the pupil to submit his thought and 
his will unreflectingly; it bound him closely to his spiritual 
guides and pledged him never to criticize their judgment or 
contest their authority. Doubt, the true educator, by virtue of 
which the individual asserts his own personality and his im- 
prescriptible right of free examination in the face of tradition, 
was in clerical eyes an evil temptation, a sin, a blasphemy. 
Faith, in the words of the Abbe Broglie, was "the permanent 
conviction of the truth of certain dogmas, coupled with the idea 
that to believe them is a duty and to doubt them a culpable 
thought." 

Pascal once said, "He who disobeys his reason is punished 
with the most miserable punishment; for disobedience to an 
authority outside of us may bring exile or imprisonment or 
torture, but disobedience to the authority within us makes us 
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fools." The cultivation of obedience to the inward authority 
of reason has been the chief object of the founders of the lay 
school in France. They have seen in moral as opposed to eccle- 
siastical or catechetical instruction the guaranty of all the 
qualities essential to the making of an honorable man and 
citizen. They have seen in the appeal to one's self-respect and 
the claims of an enlightened society an authority as strong to 
enlist the enthusiasm of the child as the appeal to the fear of 
punishment and the hope of reward offered by the catechism. 
This latter authority is an anachronism in the modern state 
founded on reason. It may have had its place in the days when 
in the absence of scientific methods and philosophic confidence 
it kept the human mind from sinking into the basest supersti- 
tions. But today, when reason is able to control and correct its 
own methods, this submission to authority is only prejudicial to 
the spirit of liberty; for it hinders us from making the truth 
our sole preoccupation. Truth subordinated to any hypotheses 
or beliefs or authorities outside itself is only a mockery — and 
often such spurious truth becomes the point of departure of a 
voluntary self-deceit which ruins all sincerity of mind. 

This conception of the adequacy of reason as the foundation 
of all moral instruction the French liberals find supported by 
history and philosophy alike. They would have appeal made 
to the experimental axioms of the Kantian philosophy and to 
the witness of history for the indorsement of their moral, teach- 
ing. We know, they say, the orientation of humanity for sev- 
eral thousands of years. Our study, our own experience of life, 
our rational convictions are all in accord with the experience 
of the race in history to demonstrate the supreme and incom- 
parable value of the life of reason, in which is contained the 
most exalted liberty. This truth is within the grasp of children. 
It is sufficient for the foundation of social duty and justice, for 
the effective guaranty of human co-operation, which is the 
condition and soul of the stable state. 

The lay morality, when broadly interpreted, and illumined 
by the light of historical example,- carries with it an authority 
incomparably more compelling than the artificial authority of 
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dogma. The lay morality has the authority to command re- 
spect for all the excellences our aspirations claim: respect for 
self, respect for friends and neighbors, respect for the ideals 
of associated humanity, respect for the promised and fore- 
shadowed divinity within our humanity. The lay morality is in 
harmony with the modern scientific interpretation of history. 
It is the morality suited to the truth of evolution. It reveals 
and at the same time encourages us to battle with those ag- 
gressive tendencies which dwell at the bottom of our nature 
to remind us of our evolution from lower forms of life. It 
inspires us to redeem, so far as lies in our power, the domain 
of society in which the members are still, under more or less 
brutal form, contending in the animal struggle for survival at 
the expense of their neighbors. As the struggle is tremendous, 
engaged all along the line of human activity, so the task of 
moral instruction is infinite, enlisting every human activity. 

A state which had this great mission of the revival of a 
rational society as its basis could not leave the training of its 
children to an institution which denied and combated the funda- 
mental assumption of this philosophy. As M. Buisson wrote 
in his article on "The Teacher and the Republic" in the Grande 
Revue of November, 1909: "The whole question of lay educa- 
tion was this : whether the nation after having left for centuries 
to religious corporations the care of forming the minds and 
characters of its children should now charge itself with the 
task, and endeavor to shape the new generation in its own 
image" — i.e., in accord with the ideals on which the Republic 
was founded. 

If the state was to assume this task, it must do it thoroughly. 
There could be no half lay, half ecclesiastical morality taught 
in the schools. It must either abandon the instruction of the 
children to the priest or the priest-supervised professor (as 
the Loi Falloux did) or bid the church take its hands off 
the schools entirely. In other words, fidelity to the first principle 
of the French Revolution, the adequacy of the reason to furnish 
the guidance and sanctions for the modern democratic state, led 
inevitably to the strict control of education by the state. 
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Here we find the explanation then of a second feature of 
education in France, which we often fail to understand in its 
historical and evolutionary aspect, namely, the centralization of 
the French system. Without exception the teachers and pro- 
fessors with whom I talked in France deplored the extent to 
which the hand of the state controlled their work. The bureau- 
cratic system, with its delays, its red tape, its embarrassment of 
liberty of teaching, its discouragement of elasticity of program 
— all seemed to them a burden which they would like to throw 
off. If I spoke of the want of a Ministry of Education in our 
country, of the great variety in our state, municipal, and private 
institutions of learning, they murmured: "Fortunate!" Yet in 
the midst of their complaints they all knew and recognized that 
the centralization which they felt as a burden had to be borne 
(like so many burdens of the European) as a defense against 
a greater danger. 

Power must be met by power. The new Republic did not 
find the schools a free field where educational experiments might 
be leisurely tried and tested. It found the schools in control of 
a powerful organization, and used as seminaries of doctrine 
utterly hostile to its own principles. To insure the republican- 
ism of the growing generation it must take the schools into its 
own strong hands, shape their program, control with iron se- 
verity their personnel, and substitute a secular patriotism for 
the clerical spirit in their direction. The cultivation of such a 
spirit of patriotism depended chiefly on the inculcation of such 
moral teaching as would impress on the child the great lessons 
of solidarity and co-operation. The old catechetical morality 
recommended the personal virtues of obedience to authority, 
of the punctilious performance of ceremonies, of exercise in 
prayer and meditation, of penance and attrition, of works of 
repentance, and the like. This earth was but a vestibule to 
heaven, a place of probation, a narrow passage-way through 
which those emaciated by fasting and penance could most easily 
and expeditiously pass. The state, from St. Augustine's day 
down, was conceived of as a necessary evil, a restraining force 
for a society not yet risen through detachment from earth to 
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the monastic heights of indifference to land, power, riches, 
comforts, learning, friends, homes, children. Whatever modi- 
fications of the ascetic program of St. Augustine fifteen cen- 
turies of slowly developing humanity had actually made, the 
church was still an assembly of saints rather than a society of 
men, a body elected out of the world rather than a community 
to improve the world. 

Now the only possible principle of unity is the lay principle 
of the predominance of purely humanitarian interests over any 
theological confession. Where can unity be found amid the 
warring sects? If the authority of the Pope and the authority 
of the Torah and the authority of the Augsburg or Helvetic 
Confession are all to stand, claiming the allegiance of the 
teacher, where is the prospect for anything but moral anarchy 
in the schools? The higher unity of a common French citizen- 
ship is the only possible solvent for these discordant and warring 
creeds, and the school for the training in that citizenship must 
guard first of all against the entrance of any of these creeds 
as a basis of instruction. It would be to admit the very principle 
of disunion. M. Buisson at the International Education Con- 
ference at London in the autumn of 1908 read a paper in which 
he set forth clearly the French ideal of lay instruction in morals 
as the indispensable training for Republican citizenship : 

Notre methode a nous Francois — par suite d'un ensemble de circonstances 
historiques trop long a exposer — consiste a faire de la morale un objet 
d'enseignement distinct, independant de la religion. 

Pour nous, la morale est une chose, la religion en est une autre. 

Nous estimons qu'une nation libre peut et doit donner a tous ses en f ants, 
dans les ecoles publiques, une education morale complete par les seules 
ressources de la raison et de la conscience, quelles que soient d'ailleurs les 
croyances religieuses qui s'y ajoutent ou ne s'y ajoutent pas. 

Notre ecole publique laique ne fait pas la guerre a ces croyances. Elle 
ne se charge pas non plus de les enseigner, ni de les recommander. Elle 
ne fait de propagande ni pour ni contre une foi religieuse quelconque. 

Elle ne s'inquiete pas de savoir si l'erifant est ou sera protestant ou 
catholique, juif, chretien ou libre penseur : elle ne songe qu'a en faire un 
honnete homme, rien de plus. Et pour cela, elle s'efforce de developper son 
caur, son caractere en lui faisant aimer le vrai, le bien et le beau. 
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In other words, it is not that a lay school has been started in 
hostility to positive religions (though such is the interpretation 
constantly urged by the clerical party). The lay school is rather 
indifferent to positive religions. It is anti-clerical, for clerical- 
ism aims to govern, not to inspire. All must follow the same 
banner and pronounce the same credo under the regime of 
clericalism. It is not the spiritual side of life only that clerical- 
ism claims; it wishes to govern the whole of life, public and 
private, even down to its least details. While religion affirms 
that its kingdom is not of this world, clericalism maintains just 
the opposite. Claiming to teach a transcendent morality, the 
only true and eternal system, it lays its hand on every human in- 
stitution, demanding that it shall regulate society and states ac- 
cording to its precepts. Clericalism has its own particular idea of 
patriotism — which is devotion to the state in so far as the state 
puts all its power at the disposition of the church. Even the 
brilliant critic M. Bountiere, who was converted to the church 
late in life, wrote: "Catholicism is France and France is Ca- 
tholicism. A Frenchman can do nothing in opposition to Ca- 
tholicism that is not at the same time an injury to the greatness 
of France, and conversely, all that he does in the interests of 
Catholicism redounds to the interest of France." Clericalism 
also has its own peculiar idea of liberty. He is free who has 
not separated himself from the church. The liberty of the 
man who refuses to follow the torch held in the priest's hands 
is only the dismal privilege of wandering in a maze of error and 
contradiction where both will and reason are lost. And the 
state is free which subordinates most energetically the ends of 
civil society to the ends of religious society, not confining re- 
ligion to the narrow limits of the individual conscience, but 
establishing it (by the functions of the priesthood) in the whole 
social conscience. Thus the priest should fulfil, according to the 
clerical conception, not simply the role of a spiritual adviser; 
he should also fulfil a social, political, economic role. Directly 
or indirectly, by his faithful instruments, he should administer 
the material as well as the spiritual interests of humanity. Not 
heaven alone, but the earth, too, must be his kingdom. 
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Now it is not the school particularly that is opposed to this 
form of ecclesiastical domination which is called clericalism. 
It is our whole history, the spirit of the times, the scientific de- 
velopment of our philosophy, the humanitarian development of 
democracy which is anti-clerical today. The state has been 
slowly but surely outgrowing the tutelage of the church, which 
was so general, and let us confess also so beneficial, in the Middle 
Ages. It has found a new principle of unity in the ethical doc- 
trine of human solidarity. For the old theological principle of 
unity of the Middle Ages has now become a principle of dis- 
cord. It is the very development of the historical and critical 
spirit, of science and democracy, in the last three or four cen- 
turies which has completely broken up the ecclesiastical unity 
and so made necessary a new integrating principle for our 
modern society. This tremendous fact, if deeply pondered over, 
will be found to contain the whole tragedy of modern history 
from the revolt of Martin Luther to the execution of Ferrer. 
A beacon, an ideal, societies must have. The collective need 
of worship in this largest sense of the word outlasts by genera- 
tions even the individual need of comfort and assurance of sal- 
vation. Witness Plato in the midst of skeptical Athens, writing 
in the tenth book of the Laws: "The city must have gods for 
punishments and rewards; there are two classes of impious 
men: those who deny the gods (the atheists), and those who 
pretend to bend the gods to their own wills (the charlatans)." 
Witness Rousseau in the midst of the skeptical Frenchmen of 
the eighteenth century: "We must banish from the state those 
who deny God, not as impious men but as unsociable men." 
Witness even the arch-revolutionist Robespierre, with his dry 
pedantic soul of a Jacobin sectary, declaiming before the Con- 
vention which has banished religion as a dark superstition : "The 
idea of a Supreme Being is a constant incitement to justice: it 
is therefore a social and republican idea. Atheism is aristo- 
cratic." A society must and will have its divinity, its eternal 
pattern, its integrating ideal — and in default of a better it will 
deify Caligula. 

The French Republic has found its integrating ideal not in 
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the Napoleonic legend of two generations ago, not in the re- 
stored society of the Jesuits, nor in the modern worship of the 
Sacred Heart — though there are champions of these and many 
more divinities in France. The French Republic has found its 
integrating ideal in the vision of society founded on the widest 
enjoyment of liberty of every man, coupled with the responsi- 
bility of each for the maintenance of the public and private 
virtues which make liberty possible. 

The program of moral instruction in the schools has been 
shaped to strengthen and clarify this ideal. It is pre-eminently a 
social program and a state program. Everywhere this idea 
comes into emphasis. For example, the prospectus of the Ecole 
ahacienne, after giving the program of the studies, adds : "The 
essential thing in education is to form an enlightened generation, 
men of heart, of initiative, of action, well armed for the strug- 
gle of life, capable of working for the material and moral wel- 
fare of society and of defending the high interests of their 
country." The high interests of their country mean the princi- 
ples of the Declaration of the Rights of Man, the ideals of the 
founders of the Republic. The school is an ally of the state. 
The interdependence of the national, the republican safety, and 
popular education has been a dominating idea in the minds of 
French educators since the foundation of the Republic. The 
danger of the clerical influence, with its natural leaning toward 
an absolute government, has been a potent factor in this trend 
of French education. With us there is no need for training in 
devotion to the Republic, for there are no ghosts of Bonapartism 
and Bourbonism and Jesuitism stalking in our land, ready to 
make capital of a slip of our statesmen by placarding the walls 
of our cities with invitations to a revolution. With us the school 
is in close touch with the family, and perhaps the most signifi- 
cant trend of our present-day pedagogy is the strengthening of 
the tie between school and family — the enlistment of the parents 
in a more intimate and active participation in the school life 
of their children, the study of the children by their teachers 
with more conscious and discriminating attention to their home 
surroundings and inheritances. The teacher, if this process 
continues, will become less and less of a functionary and more 
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of a companion and guide. The French teacher strikes us as 
almost exclusively a functionary. He is performing a duty of 
state. He manages his school as a secretary manages a bureau. 
It is unfortunate from our point of view that there is not a little 
more flexibility, a little more elasticity, a little more companion- 
ableness in the French system; it is fortunate from their point 
of view that the strong, republican hand of the state is on the 
lowest primary school of the most distant province, to keep 
from it the influence of clericalism and schism and to insure the 
good will of the master toward the immortal principles of the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, the safeguard of the state. 
These two fundamental ideas of a rational humanity and 
a republican society are, I believe, the normative ideas of moral 
education in France. They have not yet, in spite of the labors 
of devoted educators, reached the point of efficiency which we 
might expect for them in a career of thirty years. The reasons 
are partly in the enormousness of the task which the French 
Republic set for itself in the educational laws of the eighties, 
partly in the long-established dominance of the church in edu- 
cation, partly in difficulty of finding the proper instructors to 
take up a subject which had been so long abandoned to the 
priesthood, partly in the expense involved in the assumption by 
the state of teachers' salaries, partly in the fierce party strife 
which has characterized French politics under every regime of 
freedom. There have been attempts to hasten the humanizing 
process of French education. M. Demolins in his Ecole des 
Roches tried to copy the English type of school like Harrow, 
where the scholar and the teacher should come into closer per- 
sonal relations and the mechanical element should be eliminated 
from the school. But the private school will not appeal widely 
to the French. They are an extremely economical people, and 
most French parents, even if well off, will hesitate to pay 2,500 
or 3,000 francs a year to put their boy into a school to experi- 
ment on Anglo-Saxon lines of education, when they can have 
the privileges of the best lycees of the state for one-third to one- 
half of that sum. The lycees themselves, as we have seen, are, 
so far as the social separation of the bourgeois class from the 
working class is concerned, private schools; for they are pay 
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schools while the ecoles primaires are free. The motives, there- 
fore, which lead parents to send their children to private schools 
in England and America are satisfied in France by the lycees 
and colleges, and it is certain that these schools will continue to 
educate practically all the youths who will form the directing 
classes of the succeeding generation. 

That moral instruction should, by the nature of the problem 
of education in the Republic and for the Republic, have to be in 
the hands of the state, is undoubtedly a disadvantage. Moral 
education theoretically should be in the hands of voluntary asso- 
ciations whose whole attention can be fixed upon the most im- 
portant task which they have undertaken and whose teachers 
can be thoroughly trained and competent men and women. 
Good teachers are rare, and the moral instruction by the public 
teachers whose interest may lie almost exclusively in languages, 
history, mathematics, or science is likely to be perfunctory, 
formal, mechanical. However, it is a case of half a loaf being 
better than none with the French today. Such private associa- 
tions as wish to teach ethics wish to teach theological ethics. 
To abandon moral teaching to private agencies would be to re- 
establish the old ecclesiastical domination thrown off with so 
much pain and struggle. The growth of such lay ethical move- 
ments as the Union pour la Verite and the Union des Libres 
Penseurs may in a generation or so furnish the personnel and 
educate the public sentiment for a voluntary lay moral instruc- 
tion which shall be in accord with republican ideals and ac- 
ceptable to the state. 

One can remark as a sign of encouragement for the broad- 
ening and humanizing of ethical instruction in France, how- 
ever, a very distinct growth in the demand for a philosophical 
revision of the textbooks on morals, a courageous development 
of the revolutionary principles which we have analyzed in this 
article, and a resolute opposition of this new ethics to the old 
theological, catechetical ethics. Professor Payot, for example, 
writes : 

Our moral instruction, not sufficiently grounded on modern philosophical 
thought and the results of contemporary science, presents only too often a 
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series of lessons to be learned like other lessons; .... it overlooks the 
directive force that it should exert on thought and action; .... it leaves 
only a chaos of confused memories. In the place of such pedagogic nonsense 
let us substitute a great dominating truth: let each lesson be only a com- 
mentary, a point of view, an aspect of this truth or directing principle: let 
this principle, constantly rediscovered by the child and tried by new proofs 
and applications, acquire an irresistible energy in his spirit and rule his life. 

M. Payot's own book, now in its seventh edition, admirably 
carries out this valuable counsel; and is the promise of other 
works to follow in the same spirit. 

The recent attack of the Bishops of France on the textbooks 
of morals and history used in the lay schools has stimulated 
the liberals to a stronger defense of lay< moral instruction and 
awakened many of them to the realization of the need of a 
more clear and consistent formulation of the revolutionary doc- 
trine of a rational and social morality. 

What we need [says a recent writer on "The Church and Lay Neutrality" 
in the Documents du Progres] is to claim for our philosophy the same rights 
which our adversaries have always claimed for theirs. It is time to throw 
aside our complacency and our foolish pusillanimity in the face of accusations 
of sectarianism. The doctrines of the Republic and reason are sufficiently 
convinced of their validity to fear neither in the present nor in the future 
the responsibility of direct and courageous action in conformity with their 

principles We must formulate a scientific morality in the spirit of the 

Republic and reason, answering at every point the morality of the church. 
.... We must declare this rational republican morality not simply equal to 
the dogmatic imperialistic morality of the church, but superior to it, because 
born of reaction against the manifest errors of the latter, and capable, as 
it has shown itself, of founding a new society of justice and fraternity. We 
must dare to show the immense confidence in our system that the church has 
shown in hers. We must vindicate imperiously the rights of the rational, 
republican ethics over the consciences of our children. We must show that 
if these ethics do not have the hoary past for their authority, they have what 
is a far better recommendation, namely, truth, nature, and the future. They 
too have their historic significance — the significance of a revolution long 
fomented against monarchic and religious domination, a revolution made 
necessary by the enormous evil which this domination had cost. The struggle 
is grave which has been opened against the lay schools. It is not a question 
of textbooks of morals and history. It is a question of the existence of 
the Republic, of the rule of reason. Let the Republic and reason conquer 
by realizing their high prerogative and girding themselves for the battle. 
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These are brave words of M. Sauvebois, and they are the 
prophecy of a more profound, courageous, and thoroughgoing 
study and organization of moral instruction in France. 

After even a brief observation of the French schools and a 
fleeting acquaintance with a score or so of French educators 
one cannot but feel that life is stirring in the system. The 
French people have the gift of acquisitiveness: they are alert. 
One meets in Paris with twenty invitations to free intellectual 
feasts to one in New York. The walls are placarded with 
notices of conferences, courses, lectures, debates, discussions 
without end. There are independent schools of social science, 
of historical and political studies, of economic and religious 
research. There are free evening courses, popular universities 
— "cathedrals of democracy," as one writer called them. Psy- 
chology, music, anti-Semitism, the education of the will, the 
coup d'etat of the Second of December, militarism, the duties 
of citizenship are some of the subjects taken at random from 
the program of one of these institutions in Paris a few winters 
ago. One would need an hour's time to begin the discussion 
of the influence of these ecoles libres on the moral training of 
the people. And I have purposely confined myself in these arti- 
cles to the public schools of France. 

In these public schools an immense amount has been done, 
even in the last eight years, for the encouragement of conditions 
which favor a deepening and strengthening of the moral instruc- 
tion. There has been considerable liberty granted (by the pro- 
gram of 1902) in the choice and grouping of studies, with a 
view to adapting the work to the capacity and taste of the 
individual student. There has been some modification of the 
severity of the program in the matter of hours. There has been 
a movement for the encouragement of physical education, a 
subject till now sadly neglected in all the continental schools. 
The ecole pratique, or scientific school, has been put on an 
equality with the traditional classical and philosophical course. 
Normal schools have been supplied in every one of the depart- 
ments of the Republic (as provided by the law of 1879, but 
not fully carried out). Attendance has been made compulsory 
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for all teachers at the semiannual conventions, in which vital 
questions of discipline, program, co-operation with the com- 
mune or municipality, the health and welfare of the students 
are discussed. The budget of state for education has been in- 
creased threefold since the foundation of the Republic. Illit- 
eracy has decreased from 25 per cent among the men and $7 
per cent among the women in 1870 to 4 per cent among the 
men and 7 per cent among the women in 1908. 

These are certainly encouraging signs for the future of 
moral education in France. The old enemy of clericalism is 
still always dangerous. It has shown itself versatile enough 
to appropriate to its own advancement the military glory of the 
First Empire, the divine right of the Restoration, the consti- 
tution of the Orleans monarchy, the red socialism of the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, the treacherous imperialism of Napoleon the 
Third, and the stormy years of the establishment of the Third 
Republic. The long tenure of Catholicism as the state religion 
of France and its present influence as the faith of practically 
all the religious believers in the nation make any system of lay 
morality look to thousands of Frenchmen like the repu- 
diation of all moral responsibility and the consummation 
of religious anarchy. The long, habit of tutelage has left its 
imprint on those who have broken from it, and often expresses 
itself in the return to something like absolutism on their part. 
Even the Voltaireans have sometimes the mark of the clerical 
spirit. It continues to work in their minds just as twinges seem 
to shoot through a limb that has been amputated. 

But for all this the rational spirit of democracy which was 
introduced like a leaven into France by the Revolution is work- 
ing mightily in the Third Republic. The ideal of a society 
founded on reason and issuing in a perfect brotherhood, of a 
divine city in which each citizen has the freedom of the inward 
vote of conscience and yet is bound by cords of mutual responsi- 
bility stronger than any chains of imposed authority, is before 
the eyes of the great educators of the French Republic; and the 
indelible inweaving of that ideal into the schools of the land is 
a work in which they show no signs of fainting. 



